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HOW TO BUILD IN MORE 
CONVENIENCE WITHOUT 
BUILDING UP MORE COSTS. 


PUBLIC PHONES. 


Public telephones add 

more convenience 

function and style to your 
building. What they don't 
have to add is any 
additional cost. Because 
southwestern Bell Telephone 
will take care of installation 
and maintenance costs 


Southwestern Bell Telephone 
will also work with you to 
help plan the locations 

and styles of phones that 
most enhance your 

building and improve 

trattic flow 


So for the widest choice ot 
options call Southwestern 
Bell Telephone early in the 
planning stage and design 
public pnones right into your 
blueprints 


Just call the Public Coin 
Telephone Customers’ 
number listed in the 
front of your directory. 


Southwestern Bell 
Telephone 
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A paint maker 
and its identity. What 
better way to declare 
it than through the 
product itself. Paint. 
Thus does the Negley 
Paint Company greet 
the future, boldly, 
individualistically. In 
the interior concept of 
its new headquarters. 

Here, paint, as its 
own living medium, 
speaks of research, 
manufacturing, sales, 
administration, man- 
agement. Colors 
achieve their greatest 
potential, giving all 
elements spirited pres- 
ence. Flooring, lights, 
| neon, even a painted 
corrugated wall. Each 
space states its pur- 
pose. Where work is 
cerebral, paints and i 
colors stay mute. 
Where active, they 
urge on. 

Negley Paints. 
Quality products 
appreciated by quality- 
conscious professionals, 
home builders 

and home owners. 

WÎ Negley Paints. 
When the paint you 
use is as important to 
you as your concept. 


Negley. Masters of 
Fine Paint since 1924. 
P.O. Box 47848, 

San Antonio, Texas 78265-8848, 
512/651-6996 
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How to go 


20 years 
i aleak... 
beautifully 


Don't sacrifice beauty for function and 
economy. Our KLIP-RIB™ concealed fas- 
tener roof system gives you good looks 

` without leaks along with guaranteed 
long life. The system is engineered for 
retrofit as well as new construction and 
wit gur Zincalume" finish carries a 
eat performance warranty, We also 


have a wide variety of durable paint 


‘finishes and colors to choose. from. Plus, 
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LETTERS 6 
ABOUT THIS ISSUE 11 
IN THE NEWS 12 


Can space commercialization boost the Houston economy? Why 
is the Texas A&M College of Architecture and Environmental 
Design looking for a dean again? These and other questions 
answered. 


PRACTICE 29 
After losing his firm, architect Jack Stehling broke the unwritten 
rule that forbids architects to sue developers. He won a $1- 
million judgment. 


TEXAS ARCHITECTURE: STATE OF THE ART 30 
An overview of an important architectural exhibition that opens 
in March at the Archer M. Huntington Art Gallery on the Uni- 
versity of Texas campus in Austin. 


A FUTURE FOR TEXAS ARCHITECTURE 31 
Lawrence W. Speck of Austin argues that Texas can become an 
important national design center, just as California did in the 
1940s and 1950s, 


RICHARD PAYNE’S UNFINISHED SENTENCES 40 
Elizabeth Sasser of Texas Tech University charts the expanding 
boundaries in Richard Payne's photographs. 


DAVE BRADEN/MUSINGS 56 


COMING UP: El Paso and the West: an exploration of the 
forces and cultures that shape the region around El Paso, 


ON THE COVER: Boeing's FEPC Building in Clear Lake City 
was designed by Kirksey-Meyers Architects, Houston. The photo- 
graph is by Aker Photography, Houston. 
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LETTERS 


EDITOR: Some said it's awful. Some 
said it’s beautiful. It's regressive. It's 
innovative. It signifies a new technology. 
It's acheap knock-off of a piece of history. 

Well, whatever it's there, by Crow 
And for Texas Architect to recognize it on 
the cover (see TA, September/October 
1986) shows à new maturity that comes 
from doing more than just safe images. 
Congrats on the courage to bring controv- 
ersial issues in front of the public. 


R. Ward Bogard, Jr. 
Ward Bogard & Associates, Inc. 
Fort Worth 


EDITOR: Your September/October 
1986 issue, as well as others, is helping 
to spread a state of natural emotional intel- 
lectual laziness—a disease exhibiting 
pedimentia, gable-itis, and symmetry- 
tosis, causing an architecture of "painted 
corpses and toy town Palladio-ana class- 
icism," a direction out of step with the 
spirit of our time, the space age and the 
electronic revolution. 


Professional Liability 


Our "genius loci" and “zeitgeist” need 
a dynamic, expressive architecture, one of 
20th-century expressive space, shape, and 
spirit 


Martin Price 
Architect and Professor 
University of Texas at Arlington 


EDITOR: Thanks for supplying the 
July/August issue of Texas Architect to 
the 1986 conference on Urban Design. 
The magazine was in high demand 
throughout the conference, as many par- 
ticipants were interested in the articles on 
new urban design in Texas. 

Thanks again for helping to make the 
conference a huge success. 


Jeffrey A. Ebihara 

Assistant to the Director 

Department of Planning and Development 
City of Dallas 


Problems 


Demand Professional Advice 


The crisis in the professional lia- 
bility insurance market has severely 
impacted design professionals. 
Coverage may be unavailable or 
unaffordable, even for firms with 
spotless claim records. Spectacular 
rate hikes, decreased limits of lia- 
bility, and more restrictive terms are 
a fact of life, if protection can be 
found, 


Where do you turn for advice in 
this traumatic situation? 

Assurance Services, Inc. has access 
to major professional liability un- 


Assurance Services, Inc. 
12120 Highway 620 North 


derwriters, and continually moni- 
tors developments in the dynamic 
professional liability insurance 
market. Additionally, many firms 
still qualify for the TSA Endorsed 
Professional Liability Program 
through CIGNA Insurance Com- 
pany, Administered by Assurance 
Services, Inc. 


Please allow us to assist you or your 
insurance agent. Contact Steve 
Sprowls, Carrie Sealy or Connie 
Hatch at Assurance Services, Inc. 


for details. 


P.O. Box 202590 
Austin, Texas 78720 


(512) 258-7874 
(800) 252-9113 
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CREATIVITY ON TAP. 


One look at the new faucet designs by Eljer 
shows you how easily elegance can take a 
turn for the better. With a variety of finishes 
and new designs in spouts and handles, Eljer 
faucets are some of the world’s most exciting 
A case in point—the elegant contrast of 
gleaming chrome and highly polished brass 
of the Erielle design. There are ather 

faucet designs that bring out even more 
imaginative and warldly ideas, See it all 

at yaur Eljer showroam now. 


Grandela 


— — . 
INTERNATIONAL 70 


Not only is Designer Series® block beautiful, it's 
flexible. Use it on commercial buildings, office 
complexes, schools, churches, even residences. Easily 
installed in running bond, Designer Series® block 
lends character to any building. For a look of rugged 
beauty that’s cost efficient, it’s Designer Series®. 


=.= 


For information on the Designer Series® contact your 
nearby Featherlite Sales Office in Texas, New Mexico 
or Louisiana, or Jim Guide, Marketing Department, P.O. 
Box Amarillo, Texas 79120, phone (806) 373-6766. 


۱۳۲ 


Building Products Corporation... a Justin. Company 
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our own unique ideas in windows and doors. 


At Pella we love custom windows and we love complexity because it 
separates us from the rest. We delicately blend craftsmen and com- 
puters to produce beautifully crafted custom windows that meet your 
expectations and your budgets. Pella is fast, accurate and fanatical 
about quality. When you want it right-specify Pella, the quality leader 

Call your Pella distributor for more information. 
Houston 713-895-7150. Dallas 214-64 7-4321. Antonio 
512-735-2030. Austin 512-339-6000. 


Windows and doors as you like them. 
As only we build them. At Pella, of course. 
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Masonry sets you free. 


Your creativity is unrestrained when you choose to design 
and build with masonry. Nothing else offers so much freedom 
of choice in color, texture and scale. Style, form and contrasts 

are limited only by your imagination. 


And there's nothing more practical either. Masonry's natural 

building qualities, its natural beauty, its natural insulating 

properties, and its natural durability are undisputed. 

These qualities become even more important when 

the direct relationship between a building's quality and 
its occupancy level are brought into focus. 


Masonry was made for building — and allows the 
flexibility in design necessary to convey your concept. 
So, you see, there's no need to compromise 
quality or creativity. Masonry sets you free. 


Masonry Institute of Texas 
Mainouly Mif e 
H xis 7 ۰171 
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ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


LOOKING TOWARD THE 1990s 


he close of the much-ballyhooed 
Sesquicentennial year brings us 
to a quiet little anticlimax: the 
beginning of the rest of an uncer- 
tain decade. In this issue we look forward 
to the coming years and beyond them to 
the decade of the 19905. 

For our main feature, we present an 
overview of an architectural exhibition 
called "Texas Architecture: State of the 
An," which will open in March at the 
University of Texas at Austin's Archer M. 
Huntington Art Gallery. The exhibition, 
curated by Huntington Art Gallery director 
Eric McCready and Austin architect and 
educator Lawrence W, Speck, provides a 
valuable summing up of many of the 
forces that have shaped architecture in 
Texas 

Along with the the pictorial feature, we 
have a provocative essay contributed by 
Speck, which examines the possibility 
that Texas architects can move into 
national prominence between now and the 
close of the century. While pointing out 
some potential pitfalls, Speck focuses 
mostly on the things Texas architects can 
lo to achieve their potential. It's a bracing 
ind welcome change from the doom-and- 
ploom atmosphere hanging over most dis- 
cussions of architecture in the state. 

Speck's essay speaks to institutional 
and professional issues, however, not the 
architectural issues Texans will have to 
face if the state is become a national design 
leader. Perhaps those issues will just work 


Project by Michael Benedikt Associates 


themselves out. A more direct probing of 
the topic took place in Austin last fall, 
however, during the symposium “Build- 
ings and Reality" at the University of 
Texas, organized and ably orchestrated by 
UT professor Michael Benedikt. He 
opened the proceedings by framing the 
following questions: If architecture, like 
other arts, responds to changes in society, 
should architecture today strive to be more 
evanescent and at the same time more 
eventful, like other aspects of our culture? 
Should architecture, in short, be more like 
television, since television dominates the 
way we sce thc world? Benedikt answered 
these questions, at symposium's end, 
resoundingly in the negative. Buildings 
can be made more eventful, he said, but 
the attempt is misguided, like making a 
cow pull a chariot. Instead, he argued, 
architecture must find its place as the 
counterpoise to the world of media and 
message. Forget style, he said: architec- 
ture demands grappling with the qualities 
that make buildings real. If Benedikt's 
argument doesn't sound all that impressive 
in summary , it's because it was complex 
as well as cogent. His book on the topic, 
due out in eary 1987, should spark consid- 
erably more discussion. 

The "In the News" stories we present 
in this issue also focus on change and 
potential. We lead off with a piece about 
the promise of space commercialization 


in Houston and a story on the search for 
a new dean at Texas A&M's College of 
Architecture and Environmental Design. 
And from San Antonio we have a story 
by educator and architect Leonard Lane 
about the successful moving of the Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

There are, as well, a number of firsts 
in this issue. We are inaugurating a stand- 
ing "Practice" page, to deal on a more 
regular basis with architectural practice. 
We kick off this new section with an inter- 
esting story by TA managing editor 
Charles Gallatin about a San Antonio- 
based architect who, uncharacteristically 
for someone in his profession, got mad 
and then got even. There is also our new 
"Of Note" section of "In The News," pro- 
viding quicker takes on contests, awards, 
and other items worth taking note of. 

Most will have noticed that this issue 
is slim, certainly compared to issues we 
have produced recently, and even by com- 
parison to past January/February issues. 
We anticipate that in the coming months 
our issues will continue to be smaller than 
we would like. It's like that in a business 
cycle—sometimes there is a down side. 
We thank our advertisers and readers for 
their valuable support. As this issue 
shows, there is much to look forward to, 
not just in 1987 but through the rest of 
the decade and beyond. 


oel Warren Barna 
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NEWS 


Edited by Charles E. Gallatin 


SPACE, TIME, AND HOUSTON 
ARCHITECTURE 


A small new aerospace facility in Clear 
Lake City, designed by Houston-based 
Kirksey-Mevers Architects, marks what 
some call the birth of the growth industry 
of the rest of the century for Houston and 
Texas—the commercialization of outer 
space, 

Built for a group of contractors headed 
by Boeing Aerospace Operations Com- 
pany, the 49,000-square-foot building 
houses the NASA Flight Equipment Pro- 
cessing Contract or FEPC (called Feepac 
by aerospace acronym-slingers). In it, 220 
employees of Boeing and its joint-venture 
partners will process and store equipment 
used on the flights of NASA's space shut- 
tle, ranging from photographic equip- 
ment, food, and space suits to delicate 
electronics and tools for extravehicular 
activity. The operation will earn the Boe- 
ing group an estimated $76.5 million over 
the next ۱5 years, according to NASA 
officials. 

Constructed in only 120 days ona gov- 
ernment contractor's budget, the FEPC 
building breaks no new architectural 
ground. But observers say that this utilita- 
rian building may mark the beginning of 
an economic and building boom for the 
Clear Lake area. 

The fortunes of Clear Lake City have 
been tied to space since 1962, when the 
man for whom the space center is 
named—then-Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson—saw to it that Houston got its 
share of “New Frontier” funding. Cur- 
rently, according to estimates compiled by 
researchers Robert Hodgin and Robert 
Driver at the University of Houston-Clear 
Lake, the space center and its suppliers 
contribute nearly $1 billion and 28,000 
jobs to the area economy annually. 

Although affected by the drop in federal 
space-program spending starting in the 


Aker Photography 


FEPC Building, Clear Lake City. by Kirksev-Mevers Architects, Houston 


late 1970s, building to serve the needs of 
NASA and its contractors in the Clear 
Lake area has continued. Most recently, 
a joint venture of Cadillac Fairview and 
IBM completed a six-story, 410,000- 
square-foot headquarters, designed by 
Houston-based CRS Sirrine, for the IBM 
Federal Systems Division of Houston, 
which supports the NASA flight program. 

And the days of government-funded 
work are far from over. The Grumman 
company earlier this year announced plans 
to move its civilian space group to Clear 
Lake City starting in 1987. Eventually, 
this could mean up to 2,000 new jobs in 
the area. Companies including Lockheed, 
Rockwell, and McDonell Douglas have 
opened new divisions in Clear Lake City 
in the last two years to work on contracts 
involving either the shuttle program or its 
rich new sibling, the Strategic Defense 
Initiative. 

At the other end of the spectrum, a non- 


profit foundation has been formed to build 
and operate a new $40-million visitors' 
center on NASA property, with hopes of 
generating increased local revenue from 
the 1.2 million tourists who come each 
year to see moon rocks, nose cones, and 
other space curiosities. 

But most hopes for the Clear Lake City 
economy are pinned not on SDI or 
tourism, but a new factor: the growth of 
a private-sector space industry. Some 
observers, while working hard for space- 
industry development, say it's too early 
to talk about predictions for the future. 

“It's hard to say just how much growth 
there could be for the area, and people 
don't want to go out on a limb to make 
predictions. Not after the shocks we've 
had in the last year," says Nancy Wood, 
executive director of the Space Foundation 
in Houston and director of the Houston 
Space Business Roundtable. The Chal- 
lenger explosion and the national soul 


. . . تت 
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searching that followed left long-lasting 
scars in Clear Lake City, according to 
Wood 

But others say the period of doubt is 
over. Bill Urban, president of the Space 
Foundation, predicts that Clear Lake City 
will lead Texas in growth over the rest of 
the century, doubling in population and 
in jobs created before the year 2000 
“This means tremendous opportunity not 
just for the city but for the state in terms 
of new applications and new technology," 
says Urban. Paradoxically, he says, the 
shuttle tragedy will help to remove the last 
major barrier to the commericialization of 
space—NASA. 

"By subsidizing transportation costs, 
they made it impossible for private com- 
panties to compete," Urban says. "I look 
ior that to change. I think that expendable 
rocket systems are going to get more 
development now, and that Houston will 
be a center for that development." 

Architects in the area should benefit not 
۱۱۱۷ from the direct effects but from the 
indirect effects, Urban says, as the boom 

timulates real estate, banking, retail, and 
other industries 

Bevond the terrestrial applications of 
irchitecture for businesses interested in 
space commercialization lies space archi- 
tecture itself, and in this field two Houston 
architects are already boldly going where 
no others have gone before. 

They are Larry Bell and Guillermo 


industrial space facility 


l'rotti, longtime professors in the Univer- 
ity of Houston's Center for Experimental 
Architecture and principals in the firm 

Bell & Trotti. The firm has designed com- 
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OF NOTE 


The Continental Resources Center in 
Houston, designed by 3D/Interna- 
tional, was named “Building of the 
Year" in local, regional and interni 
tonal competition by the Building 
Owners and Managers Association 
(BOMA) Judging was based on build- 
ing design, operational efficiency, and 
influence on the community 


INNOVA, the Houston design and 
technology center by Cambridpe Seven 
Associates, Cambridge, Mass.. is one 
of nine projects to receive the 1986 
Tucker Architectaral Award from 
the Building Stone Institute in New 
York 

Gensler and Associates/ Architects 
has received a national design award 
from Restaurants & fastitutions 
Magazine lor interior design of the 
Towne Club, a social club located in 
First City Centre, Dallas 


y 
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For a class project, students in Pro- 
tessor Ben Nicholson s second-year 
architectural history class at the Uni- 
versity of Houston buill a full-scale 
cardboard model of Bramante Tem 
pietto at San Pietro in Montono. |t 
stands inside the atrium of Philip 
Jobnson's UH Archuecture Building 
and can be seen through Jan. 14 


[hrec Dallas architectural firms have 
won the impact Dallas competition, 
sponsored by the Young Architects 
Task Force of the Dallas ۸ 
and the Dallas Market Comer. Winners 
are Vivian Nichols Associates, Inc, 
first place, Wilson & Associates, Inc 
second; and Good, Haas & Fulton 
Inc.. third 


Austin architect, educator and writer 
Lawrence W. Speck ا‎ sec p. 31 of this 
issue? has been named adjunct curator 
of architecture at Ibe Dallas Museum 
ol Fine Arts. His lirst project: a retro- 
spective on the work of Philip Cor 
telyou Johnson 


Wayne Braun of the Houston archi 
tecture firm PDR Corporauon won the 
grand prize in the 1986 DuPont Antron 
carpet Design Award for his Vecta 
Contract Showroom in the Innova 
building 


The Austin tirm Coffee, Crier and 
Schenck won the Texas Forestry Asso- 
ciation's 1986 Wood Design Award for 
the residence of partner. Bob Coffee 


rhe Heritage Society of Austin. 
Inc., recently. received a Presidential 
Citation from the ALA. praising the 
Heritage Society for "dedicated 
stewardship of the historical city’s 
architectural legacy 


Three winners were named in a con 
test to design a home for a ۵۹ 
family on an existing Hall Country lot 
near Austin. The winning eniry was 
designed by John K. Hatteberg ol 
Houston, Honorable mentions went lo 
Biliner-Robinson Partnership, Austin 
and M O Neuhaus Associates, Hous 
ton. Hatteberg received $5 00 in 
award money bor his design Sponsors 
for the competition were Cook Mell 
wain, Inc., and Espey, Huston & Asso 
ciales, Inc 


A design by Austin Group Archi- 
tects has won top honors in the Cedar 
Park Municipal Office Complex design 
compctition sponsored by the Eco- 
nomic Development Commission of 
Cedar Park. The firm received a cash 
prize and tep consideration should the 
project be built 


NEW HORIZONS IN 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
WITH CFMS 


Envision the successful design practice—a combination of 
good design and financial management. Harper and Shuman 
can help—with the CFMS family of products. CFMS—the 
Computer-based Financial Management Systems—are fully 
integrated project control financial management systems spe- 
cifically developed for the design practice: they are sponsored 
by the AIA and endorsed by the NSPE PEPP. 


CFMS provides project control and accounting reports, pay- 
roll, billing, accounts payable, accounts receivable. financial 
reports, profit center reporting and an interface to spread- 
sheets. These modules run on minicomputers like Digital VAX 
and MicroVAX as well as Prime 50 Series or on a national 
timesharing service. MICRO CFMS—our microcomputer 
based systems for smaller practices—runs these applications 
on the IBM PC, WANG PC. or the DEC Rainbow Series. 


Over one thousand design firms are using CFMS and MICRO 
CFMS to get the best out of good design and the bottom line. 
Call us today for more information. 


68 MOULTON ST, CAMBRIDGE. MA 02138 617 492-4410 
625 THIRD ST.. SAN FRANCISCO. CA 94107 415 543-5886 
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ponents, from windows to showers to 
laboratories, for each of the aerospace 
companies vying for the contract to build 
an orbiting space station for NASA, which 
is scheduled to go into orbit in 1994. 

In addition, Bell and Trotti are cofoun- 
ders of Space Industries, Inc. The five- 
year-old company joined with Westing- 
house earlier this year to build and launch 
the Industrial Space Facility, the first pri- 
vately owned orbiting space facility, The 
ISF is scheduled to go into orbit in 1992, 

a full two years before the NASA space 
station goes up. In an unprecedented show 
of cooperation with the company, NASA 
promised to allocate two and a half 
payloads of cargo space on the next avail- 
able space shuttle flights to Space Indus- 
tries, and is allowing the company to pay 
on credit. 

Bell says that although he and Trotti 
are "significant shareholders" in Space 
Industries, they are not involved in the 
company's day-to-day operations, and 
they are not designing the Industrial Space 
Facility. 

Although designing for space flight is 
usually left to aerospace engineers, Bell 
says, "the background an architect has, as 
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an orchestrator of hard and soft issues 
involved in design, from engineering to 
the social sciences, is well-suited to the 
type of design needed.” 

Nevertheless, according to Guillermo 
Trotti, "An architect can't just walk in off 
the street and work in this area. To design 
for space, you have to design from the 
detail up." 

Trotti cites as an example a working 
mock-up of a new galley proposed for the 
NASA space station: "To design the galley 
we had to start by designing the menu, 
then the packaging for the food, then the 
storage and cooking equipment," he says. 
“You can't be concerned with image- 
making." 

Although Space Industries and Bell & 
Trotti seem to have an early lead in space 
ventures, other clusters of activity have 
formed around NASA centers in Alabama, 
California, and Florida. In addition, 
space-business roundtable groups have 
begun forming in Dallas, Seattle, New 
York, Washington, D.C., and other cities. 
They're popping up "like Kentucky Fried 
Chicken franchises," jokes Nancy Wood 
of the Houston Space Business 
Roundtable. 
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What should architects interested in 
space-commercialization be doing, 
according to Wood? "Networking. At our 
meetings there is always a flurry of hand- 
ing out business cards. People should be 
using this time to make contacts." 


—Joel Warren Barna 
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TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY SEEKS 
NEW DEAN 


Texas A&M University officials are 
hoping that the second time will be a 
charm as they start search number two for 
a new dean of their College of Architecture 
and Environmental Design. 

According to Wes Harper, a professor 
with the Department of Architecture and 
a member of the search committee, the 
new search is necessary partly because of 
delays at the University in making a selec- 
tion and partly because of a change of 
heart by the candidate selected after the 
first search. 

According to Harper, “We had a year- 
long search last vear, which ended in 
negotiations with several of the candi- 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
Houston (713) 644-1751 
Dallas (214) 358-1070 


e Many distinctive patterns 
۰ Immediately available 
e Competitively priced 


۳ e Great Southern 


Supply Co. 


Houston Showroom: 3637 West Alabama 
at Timmons Lane, Suite 490 
Houston, Texas 77027 


Dallas: 6115 Denton Drive 
Suite 105, Dallas, Texas 75235 


dates, one of whom accepted the position, 
Bill Cannady, [FAIA]. Mr. Cannady sub- 
sequently withdrew from consideration 
because of responsibilities related to his 
practice. Because of delays in negotiations 
with candidates, the decision by Cannady 
10 withdraw came too late in the summer 
to continue the selection process and have 
a new dean selected by the start of the 
school year. As a result the school decided 
to institute a new search." 

Harper says the school is going to 
redouble its efforts to find the right person. 
"We're making every attempt to do a more 
aggressive search; even looking farther 
afield," he says. 

The need to find a new dean developed 
in September of 1985, when Charles 
Hicks, who had been dean since 1980, 
resigned. Interim dean since Hicks's 
departure has been professor Don 
Sweeney. 

Making the selection more complicated 
is the fact that not everyone at the Univer- 
sity agrees on what should be the thrust 
of the new dean's position. Harper says 
some on the faculty feel the new dean 
should concentrate strictly on educating 
new architects. Others feel he or she 
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should branch out and assist with research 
and service to the school, the community, 
and the profession. Keeping everyone 
satisfied "makes defining the right person 
to be dean even more difficult," Harper 
acknowledges. 

According toa release from the Univer- 
sity, the new dean will be "responsible for 
providing visionary leadership in the 
development and maintenance of excel- 
lence in teaching. research, and service; 
managing College resources; representing 
the College to multiple constituencies, on 
and off campus; and developing financial 
support from extramural sources." 

The preferred starting date is July ۰ 
1987, and salary is described as "competi- 


live. Nominations, applications, and sup- 


porting materials will be accepted until 

Feb. 1, 1987, and should be sent to Dr 
John J. Dinkel; Chair, Search Committee; 
119 Teague Building: Texas A&M Uni- 
versity; College Station, 77843. For more 
information contact Wes Harper at 409) 
845-7855. 


—Charles E. Gallatin 
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A MOVING EXPERIENCE FOR 
THE FAIRMOUNT HOTEL 
IN SAN ANTONIO 


Texas cities face a difficult issue: at 
what point does the need to develop older 
sections of the city outweigh the desire to 
save historic structures? Faced with this 
choice recently, some San Antonians 
found a novel solution: rather than destroy 
à historic hotel, a group of concerned indi- 
viduals found a way to move and restore it. 

The Fairmount Hotel had been located 
in downtown San Antonio at the corner 
of Bowie and Commerce streets for 78 
years. Built in 1906, the Fairmount was 
a straightforward, working-class hotel 
San Antonio architect Leo Dielmann 
designed the simple, rectangular (65" x 
90") building, three floors in height with 
a light well running down the center of 
the top two floors. In typical “main street” 
tradition, the two facades facing public 
streets were highly articulated with red 
brick and accented with carved stonework, 
The other two party walls were simple 
buff brick construction. 

Then in 1979, the Tiendas del Rio 
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Win a Mercedes 190. 


m | PANEL CHAIRMAN 


JOHN J. LABOSKY, PE, ESQ 
President/Chief Executive Officer 
Ellerbe Associates. (ty 

Minneapolis, MN 


john Labosky joined Ellerde 

Associates, Inc in 1982 He 

became president in 1985 and 
was named president and chief executive officer in 
September of 1986 


Mr Labosky has a diverse educational hackground im 
architecture, engineering and law In over fifteen years 
إن‎ professional architectural engineering practice, Labosky 
has been principal in charge, project manager or project 
designer for more than $750 million in construction 


He is a registered professional engineer and an attorney 
admitted to practice at both state and federal levels 


JOHN G. DEGENKOLB 

Fire Protection Engineer 
ide Consultant 

arson City, NV 


A graduate of the University 
of Southern California, Mr 
Degenkolb was employed by the 
Los Angeles City Fire Depart 
ment for 22 years He was 3 
Battalion Chief in charge of the Public Safety Section 
of the Fire Prevention Bureau. He is co-author of the 
Florida Walt Disneyworld Project Building Code and 
served as Fire Protection Consultant on that project 


He is a Registered Fire Protection Engineer — California 
#177. and memberships include the National Fire 
Protection Association, Chairman of the Committee on 
Fire Doors and Windows. the International Conference 
of Building Officials — Uniform Butlding Code, Chairman 
of the Ad Hoc Committees on Malls. Elimination of 
Fire Zones, Air Supported Structures, Grandstands. 1nd 
Projection Booths International Association of Fire 
Chiefs, Chairman of the Building Code Committee 
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JEFFREY B. MILLER 


Howard Nerdies Tammen 
A Bergendoff 
harias Cty. MO 


As Director of Interior 

Architecture, Mr Miller affords 

HNTB a diversified design 

background in architecture 

and interior design. He directs 
space planning, facility and organizational programming 
graphic and information systems design, installation 
management, and contract administration for interior 
design commissions, He has been instrumental in 
furthering HTNB's applications of computerized technology 
resulting in cost effective facility management of 
furniture and fixture inventories 


He received his Bachelor of Architecture degree from 
Kansas State University and his professional affiliations 
include the American Institute of Architects, National 
MA Committee on Interiors, Kansas City Chapter of 
the AJA. Chairman of the Kansas City AIA Interiors 
Committee, Missouri Council of Architects 


JACK R. YARDLEY, FAIA 


senior Vice President 
Harwood K Smith A Partner 
Dallas, TX 


As Senior Vice President and 
Director of Design for Harwood 
K. Smith & Partners, Jack 
Yardley is a design architect 
— with experience in retail 
stores, shopping centers, office buildings, corporate 
buildings. hotels, housing, manufacturing, hospitals, and 
more than 30 schools. He spent 5 years in Bangladesh 
helping establish that country's first school of architecture 


Mr. Yardley is a registered architect, is certified by the 
National Council of Architectural Registration Board 
and is a member of the American Institute of Architects 
and the Texas Society of Architects. He is a Cum Laude 
graduate in Architecture from Texas A&M University 

ai well as a recipient of the School of Engineering s 
highest award, the Faculty Achievement Awan! In 
198], he was elected to the College of the American 
Institute of Architects of Design 
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JAMES S. STERLING, ۸ 


A 


cui 


enlor Vice President 
Belton Becker اس‎ 
santa Monica, CA 


James Sterling joined. Welhon 
Becket Associates in 1982 and 
serves as Senior Vice President 
Director of Business 
Development. A registered 
architect with more than 23 years of design experience 
Mr Sterling oversees all business development 
activities for the Los Angeles office of the firm. He is 
directly responsible for the initiation of new projects 
and has handled the initial meetings and proposals 
which led to many of Becket's major projects 


He received his Bachelor af Architecture degree from 
the University of Southern California and is certified 
by the National Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards. His organization affiliations include the American 
Institute of Architects. Los Angeles 5 Rotary, Urban 
Land Institute and Town Hall 


PHILIP C. FAVRO 
National Fire Code Consultant 
Partier 

Favro McLaughlin A Associate 
Fair Oaks. California 


Philip Favro is president of 
Favro McLaughlin & Associate 
à fire salety management 
consulting firm he founded 

in January 1984. A graduate of the University of Santa 

Clara, he has 21 years of experience in the fire 

service He was California Stur Fire Marshal from 

1975 to 1083. During that time, he established new 

effective training and educational programs 


Mr Favro is past chairman of the State Board of Fire 
Services, executive board member, Fire Marshals 
Association of North America, treasurer, California 
Fire Fighter Joint Apprenticeship Committee: and 
corporate member, Underwriters Laboratories 


Design entries need noi be complicated 
or overly detailed. Simple drawings 
accompanied by a brief explanation 
of the application concept are 
sufficient 


The application design need not be 
an actual project. Existing, future or 
hypothetical buildings or projects are 
quite acceptable. 


There are no specific size or format 
requirements for design entries. Any 
materials or techniques that you prefer 
will be acceptable 


Each design application solution must 
be for an actual code requirement, 


ie, “Occupancy separation, area 
separation, "elevator, lobby 
separation, “corridor separation,’ 
“protection of vertical openings or 
atriums, etc. Since codes vary 
from state to slate, simply use the 
compliance code requirements for 
your State 


The majority decision of the panel 
of judges will be final 


Won-Door employees, suppliers, 
agencies and their familes are no 
eligible 

All entries must be accompanied by 
a Von Door Design Contest” Official 
Entry Blank 


All entries must be post-marked no 
later than February 28, 1987 


You may enter as many times and in 
as many categories as you would like 
There are no limitations on number 
of entries 


There are no limitations on the 
complexity of your entry. You can 
be as complex or detailed as you 
desire in order to best communicate 
your design application idea 


In case of a tie (exact duplicate 
solution to the same code requirement) 
entry with earliest postmark will 
prevail 
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Project (now known as River Centre) was 
begun with Urban Development Action 
Grant (UDAG) assistance. The project 
promised to bring a major shopping mall 
ind its associated economic lift into the 
inner city. The mall would occupy several 
blocks north of the convention center and 
cast of Joskes department store in down- 
town San Antonio. 

Unfortunately, the Fairmount was 
located at the southeast corner of the pro- 
posed River Centre, within the right-of- 
way needed to widen Bowie Street. The 
original UDAG assistance for utility and 

el improvements in the area required 
the city to mitigate the effects of develop- 
nent on historic buildings. Although the 
logical idea was to incorporate the Fair- 
mount into the new mall, the developer. 
Williams Realty, resisted having to fit a 
small and unnecessary building into the 
proyect. Eventually a compromise was 
reached between Williams, the City of 
van Antonio, and the San Antonio Conser- 
iion Society. The society would have 
one year, until March 1985, to move the 
Fairmount off its original site. If the move 
could not be accomplished within a year, 


the city would be free to demolish the 
building 

Working against the clock, the conser- 
vation society began looking for a new 
home for the hotel. At the same time, in 


case the building had to be destroyed, 
Alamo Architects was hired to begin the 
extensive documentation needed to satisfy 
federally mandated guidelines. The archi- 
tects became convinced that the old Fair- 


Once underway, the Fairmount required five days to complete the half-mile journey to its new resting place 


FT. WORTH 
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MARVIN WINDOWS 
WILL HELP YOU GET 
OVER YOUR BLUES. 


Personal service is a big priority at 
Marvin Windows Planning Center. 
Our staff can assist you with your 
wood window design and usage in 
residential, multi-family housing, light 
commercial, heavy commercial and 
historical projects. 


LUBBOCK 


806-744-1404 218-221-6950 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


NOY MOUNT, meg 


may Augen 
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The most controversial aspect of the project has been the use of two colors of brick on the new facade 


mount could be moved and incorporated 
into a new hotel. They brought in three 
local developers: Belton Johnson, Vir- 
ginia Van Steenberg, and Thomas Wright. 
A suitable site was found at the corner of 
S. Alamo and Nueva, directly south of La 
Villita and across from the Hemisfair/Con- 
vention Center, roughly five blocks away 
from the original site. Emmert Industrial 
Corp. of Portland, Oregon, agreed to move 
the building the half mile to its new home, 
the farthest a building of its size and 
weight had ever been moved. 

Throughout February and March the 
movers prepared the building for its trip. 
The underside of the structure was exca- 
vated so that a complicated system of 
wooden cribbing could be placed beneath 
the steel-frame reinforced building. 
Above the cribbing, steel plates supported 
the 38 dollies on which the building rode 
from site to site. Motion was provided by 
a single industrial crane, working through 
a series of pulleys connected to the build- 
ing and to a fleet of loaded dump trucks 
which served as a counter-weight. In five 
days the Fairmount Hotel was slowly and 
finally positioned over its new foundation. 
The move was doubly successful: nothing 
fell off and the hotel gained a great deal 
of valuable publicity. 

The architects and owners then began 
the more traditional task of renovation and 
addition. The first decision was the 
simplest: the facades of the old Fairmount 
would he returned as much as possible to 
their original condition, including recon- 
struction of balconies that had been 
removed. Designing the new addition to 
fit the context proved more difficult. The 
architects were given the task of creating 
an addition that would make the transition 
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from the three-story, red-brick Fairmount, 


situated at the front edge of the property. 
to the one-story, limestone German- 
English School, which was set well back 
from the street. This difficult transition 
provided the inspiration for a provocative 
design solution to the new wing of the 
hotel. 

The new wing steps back and down 
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PAVERS, PANELS, COLUMNS, 
ARCHES, BALUSTRADES 


FIVE NATURAL COLORS 
CUT TO ORDER 
GUARANTEED DELIVERY 
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THORO 
SYSTEM 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


Texas Dealers 


Beat Service Building Materials 
P.O. Box 17379 

San Antonio, Texas 78217 

512 349-4301 


Blue Diamond 

P.O. Box 15787 
Dallas, Texas 75215 
214 428-1331 


Lynwood Building Materials 

1201 Wesi Elsmere 

San Antonio, Texas 78201 

512 732-9052 

Featherlite Bullding Products Corp. 
P O Box 355 

Abilene, Texas 79604 

915/673-4201 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
P.O. Box 425 

Round Rock. Texas 78564 
512/255-2573 


Festheriite Building Products Corp. 
5020 Acorn 

Houston, Texas 77092 

713956-6417 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
P.O. Box 9977 

E! Paso, Texas 79990 

915 859.9171 

Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
P.O. Box 489 

Lubbock, Texas 79048 

806 763-8202 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
P.O. Box 991 

Midland, Texas 79702 

915 684-8041 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
P O. Box 67 

Converse, Texas 7B109 

512 655-4631 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
P.O Box 47725 

Dallas, Texas 75247 

214:637-2720 


Jewell Concrete Products 
P.O Box 6396 

Tyler, Texas 75711 

214 582-0752 


Jewell Concrete Products 
P.O. Box 5669 

Longview, Texas 75608 
214759-4437 


Jewell Concrete Producis 
PO. Box 7115 

Waco, Texas 76710 

817 772-3440 

Jeweil Concrete Producis 
P.O. Box 3484 

Temple, Texas 76501 

B17 778-1396 
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SEALED 


Send for sample of this 
coating that gives and takes 


AGAINST CRACKS 


Thorolastic* gives with building 
movement. . takes the punish- 
ment of everything from nearby 
highway pounding to geologic 
and construction faults. Besides 
shrugging off movements in the 
substrate, Thorolastic has high 
resistance to ultraviolet 
degradation and to every 
extreme of weather. 

Thorolastic is used as a 
protective and decorative finish 
for masonry, concrete and 
stucco, or for our cement-base 
coatings such as Thoroseal. It's 
ideal for tilt-up construction. It'll 
also repair and refinish cracks. 


We have a remarkable sample 
for you. Just call or write: 

Thoro System Products, Inc., 
7800 N.W. 38th St., Dept. TA 1 
Miami, FL 33166. (305) 592-2081, 
Telex 51-9674 


THOROLASTIC 


Thorolastic 


55 a registered 


trademark 
ol Thoro 


Sysiam 
Products, inc 


Preserving the past. Protecting the future 
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CONTROL TEMP. 


Temperature control 
independent of volume control. 


Anti-scald safety in an 
exposed mounted valve. 


Clean Swedish design in chrome, 
bronze or white finish. 


The Mora Bath/Shower Fitting. 


HUGH M. CUNNINGHAM INC. 
MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE 
4309 NORTH BELTWOOD PARKWAY 

DALLAS. TEXAS 75244-3294 
(214) 661-0222 
HOUSTON ۰ SAN ANTONIO 
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WCHITECT WINS MILLION-DOLLAR JUDGMENT 


Jack Stehling, a San Antonio architect, 
has done what many in the profession 
would consider a near-impossibility: he 
has won a million-dollar judgment for 
work done on a project that the developers 
never paid him for. 

Stehling was awarded $840,000 in dam- 
mes, $150,000 in legal fees, and inter- 
est last October in a suit against two Dallas 
developers. Stehling's now defunct 25- 
member Houston firm, Stehling Interests, 
Inc. performed design and construction 
management for developers Francis A. 
Clark and Joseph E. Casperone on a con- 
dominium project near the South Texas 
Medical Center in San Antonio. 

in his suit Stehling charged that the 
developers used his plans for the project 
t^ arrange loans. According to Stehling 
the two men then used the loans to pur- 

hase the land, which they "flipped" sev- 
ral times to raise its price. The project 
vas foreclosed upon before any building 
urred, and Stehling was never paid for 
his work. 

Contacted by TA, Clark declined to 

omment on the case. Casperone and 
Michael F. Pezzulli, attorney for the two 
developers, could not be reached. The 
judgment is one of the first in a complex 
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San Antonio architect Jack Stehling 


tangle of suits and countersuits involving 
Stehling, Clark, Casperone, several finan- 
cial institutions, and other developers. 
The Medical Center project was not the 
first work Stehling had done involving 
Clark and Casperone. He was originally 
hired in mid-1983 by San Antonio oilman 
W.G. Gathings to masterplan, design, 
and supervise construction of a huge 
development approximately 15 miles 
northwest of San Antonio called Emerald 


— 2142424 


Oaks. The 95-acre development was to 
include an office building, high-rise hotel, 
conference center, airstrip, clubhouse, 
high-rise condominiums, low-rise con- 
dominiums, and attached shopping center, 
all designed by Stehling. 

After working on the project for eight 
months, and actually bringing the high- 
rise office tower frame 10 stories out of 
the ground, Gathings was approached by 
Clark and Casperone. The two men con- 
vinced Gathings to allow them to super- 
vise construction and pay Stehling 
$100,000 to “walk away" from the 
project, which the architect reluctantly 
agreed to ۰ 

Although he was no longer managing 
construction of Emerald Oaks, Stehling 
says his firm continued to do design work 
on the various buildings at Gathing’s insis- 
tence. At the same time Clark and Cas- 
perone began the separate Medical Center 
project on their own, which they also 
brought to Stehling. Even though payment 
on both projects was slow and sporadic, 
the architect says he kept working on the 
project because the developers promised 
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Emerald Oaks was intended to be another lavish development along San Antonio's l-10 corridor, Today all that’s left is a 10-story steel skeleton “rusting in the breeze." 
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TEXAS ARCHITECTURE: 
STATE OF THE ART 


tarting March I, the 

Huntington An Gallery 

at the University of 

Texas at Austin will 
host the exhibit Texas Architec- 
ture: State of the Art 

Curated by Eric McCready, 
director of the Huntington Gal- 
lery. and by Lawrence Speck. 
Austin architect and head of UT's 
Center for the Study of American 
Architecture, the exhibit features 
projects by 29 architects and 
architectural firms that either 
practice in or have built work in 
Texas 

According to McCready. the 
intent behind Texas Architecture 
State of the Art is "to show visu 
ally the high caliber of architec 
ture being designed for Texas 
today, not only by established 
l'exas firms but by internationally 
known architects, as well as by 
the generation of architects who 
demonstrate promise for the next 
decade.” 

The curators want the public to 
see some well-known projects in 
far greater depth than has been 
possible before. In addition, they 
want to introduce some little- 
known projects worthy of wider 
recognition 


San Antonio Botanical Gardens, by 
Emilio Ambasz 
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The exhibit centers around a 
series of architectural models, 
each in a downlighted 
island of display space. The 
projects depicted in the models 
vary widely in size and com- 
plexity. They range from the 
North Capital Approach Master 
Plan, by Black Atkinson Ver- 
nooy, Austin; to the Crescent in 
Dallas, by John Burgee Archi- 


tects with Philip Johnson. New 
York; to a private house in Aus- 
tin, by James Coote, Austin; with 
half a dozen others in between 
The models are accompanied by 
explanatory drawings and photo- 
graphs. Slide shows of other 
projects run continuously in other 
parts of the gallery, while a spe- 
cial area, upstairs from the main 
exhibit, is devoted to proposals 
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for a new Huntington Gallery 
designed by architecture students 
from Rice University and UT 
The organizers say there are 
many projects they would have 
included had there been more 
Space, more money, and more 
lime. Faced with the task of 
exploring the vast array of built 
form and architectural thought to 
be found in Texas, any gallery 
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A FUTURE FOR 
TEXAS ARCHITECTURE 
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LEFT: A house in Dallas, by Edward Larrabee Barnes 
ABOVE: Venturi, Rauch and Scott Brown’ s Laguna Gloria 
Museum, Austin 


By Lawrence W. Speck 


n 1941, the Architectural League of New 
York published Forty Under Forty, a 
monograph that identified little-known 
young architects from around the country 
considered “rising stars” by the League 
Although some 70 percent of those on the list 
were from New York (no one ever said the 
League was impartial), architects from I states 
were included, with representation from Califor- 
nia, and from Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Detroit. No one from Texas appeared on the list 
In 1966, on the 25th anniversary of the first 
list, the Architectural League produced an 
updated version, which was edited by Robert 
A.M. Stern and supervised by Philip Johnson 
New Yorkers accounted for just under half the 
total; more than 20 architects from the rest of 
the country were included. California was again 
well represented, as were Chicago and Philadel- 
phia, and, for the first time, Boston. Again, no 
one from Texas was on the list 
Why mention it? Because the 1966 list was 
uncannily prophetic. [t predicted many of the 
leading architectural lights of today, including 
Peter Eisenman, Michael Graves, Charles 
Gwathmey, Hugh Hardy, William Pederson, 
Hugh Jacobson, Richard Meier, Charles Moore, 
William Turnbull, Donlyn Lyndon, James Pol- 
shek, Jaquelin Robertson, Der Scutt, Robert 
Stern, Stanley Tigerman, and Robert Venturi. 


ind BELOW, RIGHT: Herring Hall, Rice University, Houston, by Cesar Pelli 4 Associates 


TEXAS ON THE VERGE OF 
LEADERSHIP 

In 1986, the Architectural League was at it 
again. The group discarded the Forty Under 


Forty moniker—possibly because they had 
hn Pederson Fox' s tower project, Dallas included more than 40 names on each of the 
previous lists and because the ages of those cho- 


sen had often crept a bit past 40. The new pub- 


LEFT: Westlake/Southlake Park 
project between Dallas and Fort 
Worth: Mitchell/Giurgola Architects 
is designing an office complex 


lication, Emerging Voices: A New Generation 


of American Architects documents a lecture 
(foreground) ] de Le : : 
foreground) and Ricardo Legorreta series hosted by the League over the last five 
Arquitectos, in joint venture with x 3 
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Leason Pomeroy Associates, ذا‎ 
designing a resulential “village 
center” (background) 


years. It includes a great many New Yorkers. 
California and Chicago are still well rep- 
resented. This time, however, of the 46 archi- 
tects or firms selected, five are from Texas—as 
many as have appeared from any single state, 


Tremont Hotel, Galveston, by Ford. Powell & Carson, San 
Antonio 


aside from New York, on either of the previous 
lists.“ 

Nor is the League's list the only indication 
Over the past decade and a half more attention 
has been paid than ever before to architecture 
in Texas. The Houston firm Caudill Rowlett and 
Scott was named AIA Architectural Firm of 
the Year for 1972. New York Times 
critic Ada Louise Huxtable in 1976 called 
Houston "the American city of the second half 
of the 20th century." Shortly thereafter, Lon- 
don's Architectural Review devoted an entire 
issue to Texas, co-edited by David Woodcock of 
Texas A&M. Louis Kahn's Kimbell Museum 
in Fort Worth (1972) and Philip Johnson's 
Pennzoil Place in Houston ( 1975) gained recog- 
nition as world-class landmarks. Touring groups 
of Japanese architects "fujichromed" the Kim- 


bell's serene vaults for Eastern posterity, while 
international books on high-rise design and late- 
modern style copped Pennzoil's sleek lines for 
cover images. For the first time, buildings that 


were influential in the world of architecture were 
being built in Texas 

As the state entered the 1980s, both Texas 
firms and Texas buildings began to assert a 
greater presence in national design competi- 
tions. Taft Architects in Houston won AIA 


* Editorial note: The five Texas firms included 
in Emerging Voices are: James Coote, Archi- 
tect, Austin; Peter Papademetriou, Lonnecker 
& Papademetriou, Houston; Lawrence W 

Speck Associates, Austin; Taft Architects, Hous- 


ton; and Peter Waldman, Houston 
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Clarksville Community Health Center, Austin 
Taniguchi Associates 


by Alan 


Austin 


Private residence, by Frank Welch & Associates, Dallas 


Key Cataract Center, Dallas, by The Oglesby Group. Dallas 


would seem too small, any selec- 
tion too exclusive, any schedule 
too hurried. Texas Architecture 
State of the Art is a solid begin 
ning, à welcome chance for the 
public outside the architectural 
profession to see some of the 
work that will shape architecture 
as Texas prepares for the next 
century 


—Joel Warren Barna 
State of the 


Art, runs from March 1 to April 
12 at the University of Texas at 


Texas Architecture 


Austin Huntington Art Gallery 
23d Street at San Jacinto. Hours 
are 9-5 Monday-Saturday, 1-5 
Sunday 


NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL FIRMS 
WORKING IN TEXAS 


Emilio Ambasz 
Edward Larrabee Barnes 


John Burgee Architects with 
Philip Johnson 


Kohn Pederson Fox 

Ricardo Legorreta Arquitectos 
Mitchell/Giurgola 
Moore/Ruble/ Y udell 

LM. Pei 

Cesar Pelli & Associates 


Venturi, Rauch and Scon Brown 
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Schlumberger office complex, Austin. by Howard Barnstone Architects, Houston, and Robert Jackson 


Archtircis. Austin 
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Winton residence, Andrew Perez Associates, San Antonio 
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design Honor Awards in three out of four years 
between 1982 and 1985 (they were ineligible in 
1984 because they were on the jury)—an impres- 
sive record, particularly for such a young firm 

In the 1986 Honor Awards competition, two of 
the nine buildings selected were from Texas (a 
house in Dallas by Edward Larrabee Barnes and 
Herring Hall at Rice University by Cesar Pelli), 
matching two each from New York and Califor- 
nia in the same competition 

Is this new attention a flash in the pan or can 
Texas architecture be moving into a new era? 
Can we imagine a strong national leadership 
role for Texas architecture in the future? Can 
this place become a consistently fertile context 
in which influential forms and ideas in architec- 
ture are regularly germinated? 

I think so. There are many instances in the 
20th century where a particular locale has 
become the focus for architectural thought and 
activity, influencing design nationwide. Some- 
times only a few architects, sometimes only 
one, have been seminal in such instances, but 
in each case the collective energy and architec- 
tural discourse of the place of each of these 
designers contributed fundamentally 

The development of architecture in California 
in the 1930s and 1940s may provide a useful 
precedent. Not much attention was paid to Cali- 
fornia before 1940, but since then California 
has consistently remained in the national 
forefront 

California's rise to national prominence came 
when sufficient talent and maturity coalesced in 
the state to create the needed leadership. Archi- 
tects such as William Wurster, Richard Neutra, 
Rudolf Schindler, John Funk, Joseph Esherick, 
John Dinwiddie, Harwell Hamilton Harris, Gre- 
gory Ain, and Ralph Soriano became important 


nationally as well as locally. As appreciation 


for their work increased, so did the stature of 
California architecture in general 

American architecture as a whole was the 
main beneficiary. The greater diversity of per- 
spectives offered by California architects 
broadened a discipline formerly dominated by 
models from Chicago and the East Coast. The 
impact on American building, including build 
ing in Texas, was significant 

Perhaps the same kind of contribution could 
be made by Texas architecture in the future 
Life in Houston, Dallas, San Antonio, or 
Kerrville is significantly different from life in 
New York, Boston, or Ithaca, as it is different 
from life in San Francisco, Los Angeles, or 
Santa Cruz. A physical expression of that differ- 
ence would enrich the vocabulary of American 
building. Our national culture needs a broad 


palette of expression in order to reflect the real 
range of history, landscape, climate, lifestyle, 
and attitudes found across the country. When 
distinguished innovation emanates from a par- 
ticular part of the country, it enriches the palette 
for all of us 

Such an influential role for Texas architecture 
seems, at this point, potential but not assured. 
Great advances have been made in the last dec- 
ade and a half, but true leadership takes time to 
develop. The bright spots in the profession in 
Texas are still scattered. Attitudes of depen- 
dency and inferiority are still prevalent. 


HOW TO MAKE IT HAPPEN 

What can be done in the next decade and half 
to nurture the development of architecture in 
Texas—to help Texas practitioners achieve their 
potential as we move into the next century? 
Drawing on the experience of California and 
other places, six points emerge as areas to focus 
on 

e We need to develop greater cooperation 
among architects in the state. California's 
experience demonstrates the power of multiple 
talents working synergistically. Neutra and 
Schindler pushed each other, and together they 
stimulated (as well as learned from) Harris, Ain, 
and Soriano. In the era of Case-Study houses, 
many architects worked together to create a sig- 
nificant design leap. The individual talents 
involved were notable, but their combination 
gave the movement its impact. This is also 
reminiscent of Chicago's emergence as an archi- 
tectural center in the late 19th century, when 
Daniel Burnham, William Le Baron Jenny, 
Dankmar Adler, Elihu Root, Louis Sullivan, 
and Frank Lloyd Wright, a// important figures, 
often worked together 

It is important to get the strongest talents in 
Texas communicating with each other about 
architecture. | was impressed on a recent visit 
to Minneapolis to hear of a group of weekend 
cottages designed and built by the principals of 
four of the leading firms for their own use. The 
architects involved are strong competitors dur- 
ing the week, but on weekends they fish together 
and talk about architecture, looking beyond their 
individual offices. To truly advance the discip- 
line, architects must be concerned about archi- 
tecture beyond their own work. 

e We must continue to welcome talent from 
outside the state. Bostonian H.H. Richardson, 
with such landmarks as the Marshall Field 
warehouse and the Glessner House, helped spark 
Chicago's architectural emergence. It took 
Richardson's gimlet-eyed, outsider's percep- 
tions to crystallize the essentials of the Chicago 
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Section, Texas State Commission for the Blind Headquarters, Austin, by Black Atkinson Vernooy, Austin 


environment. Likewise, it was New Yorker Ber- 
tram Grosvenor Goodhue, in the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in San Diego of 1915, who awoke 
Southern California to the potential of its own 
Mediterranean roots. 

In Texas we have already benefited from per- 
ceptive works by several such talented outsiders. 
It is notable that these have often come not from 
designers who jet in and out, leaving a signature 
"jewel" behind, but from architects who have 
invested significant energy in Texas. Philip 
Johnson's best buildings in Houston came after 
he had gained a long-standing sense of the city 
and its vitality. For the future, we especially 
need the kind of imported talent that is interested 
in laying down roots here. Sometimes outsiders, 
with their fresh perspectives and broader view- 
points, can see the special potential of a place 
most clearly. 

e We need to increase our activity in the 
national and international community of archi- 
tecture, exporting as well as importing 
capabilities. It is notable that in the very same 
era when Neutra, Schindler, and Harris were 
developing a cogent sense of architecture for 
southern California, they were also very active 
members of the European-based CIAM, enter- 
ing CIAM competitions and regularly exchang- 
ing proposals with colleagues abroad. William 
Wurster left California at the peak of his career 
to become Dean of the School of Architecture 
and Planning at MIT, extending Californian 
influence nationally. 

Texas architects must become more visible 
and assertive outside the state. Although 
advances have been made in this regard, more 
Texas projects deserve attention in national and 
international publications. Texas architects 
should feel confident about discussing and writ- 
ing on architectural issues that reach beyond our 


CENTER and ABOVE. Private 
residence, Houston, by Ray Bailes 
Architects, Houston 
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Covenant Presbyterian Church In America, Houston, by Charles Tapley Associates, Houston 


Shulte Ranch, Round Top, hv Cannady, Jackson & Ryan, Architects, Houston 
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Mary Ann Heimuath 


St. Jerome Catholic Church, Hewitt, by 
Clovis Heimsath Associates, Austin 


Photos this page. Peter Waldman 


Peter Waldman s vision of Times 
Square in New York calls for 
underground public housing and a 
water works that would power the 
New Year's Eve ritual and wash 
the streets each year 


borders. They should enter competitions and be 
on juries outside the state. They should aggres- 
sively seek commissions elsewhere. 

Many architects have found the recent eco- 
nomic downtown to be the mother of invention 
in this regard, and the result has been positive. 
For too long Texas architects had been comfort- 
able focusing solely within the state. We needed 
a kick in the pants to move us into potentially 
larger spheres of influence. 

* We need a concerted reappraisal and reap- 
preciation of the history of Texas architecture. 
Significant architectural developments do not 
emerge from a vacuum. California's architec- 
tural awakening at mid-century followed the 
profession's discovery that there was a distin- 
guished resource for inspiration right under its 
nose. 

Texas has a stronger architectural history than 
we have acknowledged. The appreciation of 
central Texas immigrant vernacular that David 
Williams and O'Neil Ford voiced in the 1930s 
only scratched the surface. The exuberant fan- 
tasies of James Wahrenburger and Nicholas 
Clayton— which Williams and Ford would have 
hated—are equally evocative. When I have 
shown knowledgeable architects from out of 
state the central Texas work of James Riely Gor- 
don and Alfred Giles, they have been dismayed 
by the fact that it is so little known and so 
inadequately studied and published. The Texas 
work of Ralph Adams Cram, Cass Gilbert, and 
Paul Cret is little understood within the context 
of their larger, very distinguished careers. Much 
remains to be learned from Atlee Ayres, Charles 
Dilbeck, David Williams, George Dahl, How- 
ard Meyer, and O'Neil Ford. These valuable 
resources need to be tapped. 

e Related to that effort, both the quantity and 
quality of writing, analysis, and criticism 
of architecture in Texas must be increased. We 
need to nurture the cadre of writers interested 
in architecture in the state. California, overtime, 
built an impressive collection of analysts, from 
John Entenza, Esther McCoy, Sally Wood- 
bridge, David Gebhard, Norma Evanson, and 
John Woodbridge in the early days, to Barbara 
Goldstein, Reyner Banham, and John Pastier 
more recently. 

In many ways, the California writers have 
been advocates—even promoters—of the 
state's architecture, in a way that Texas writers 
have not. They have been activists, pointing and 
reinforcing directions rather than simply 
appraising with a cool, critical detachment. 
McCoy, for example, maintained close relation- 
ships with Neutra and Schindler. She believed 
in what they were doing and was instrumental 
in the eventual influence of their work. 


Hurricane House, near Houston, by Waldman and Genik 


Texas writers must also seek a larger audi- 
ence, in non-professional as well as professional 
publications, to generate further interest among 
a broader public. 

e We must bolster the strength of our archi- 
tectural institutions. Knowing that, in order to 
develop architecturally, California needed a 
first-class school of architecture, Maybeck 
helped establish what later became the College 
of Environmental Design at the University of 
California at Berkeley. That institution and 
others that followed focused leadership in the 
profession in California. Berkeley alone has 
housed or developed the likes of Wurster, 
Esherick, Moore, Gerald McCue, Daniel Sol- 
omon, Donlyn Lyndon, Christopher Alexander, 
Norma Evanson, and Spiro Kostof. 

We need strong schools of architecture in 
Texas, not only to educate young professionals, 
but to maintain libraries and drawings collec- 
tions, to organize lectures, symposia, and exhib- 
itions, and to participate in raising the conscious- 
ness of both profession and public. One can't 
imagine the development of the Texas Medical 
Center in Houston without the contributions of 
the University of Texas and Baylor medical 
schools. The growth of Silicon Valley and the 
high-tech belt around Boston has everything to 
do with connections to Stanford, MIT, and 
Harvard. 


DOWNTURN AS OPPORTUNITY 

One of the great attractions of Texas for me 
has always been its boisterous can-do attitude. 
The tough, hardscrabble character of the place 
has seemed to attract a populace with ambition 
and resolve. How strong is our ambition and 
resolve in the profession today? Do we aspire 
to greater responsibility, or are we content to 
demur? 

When I proffered these questions on a recent 
panel in Dallas, I heard two objections from 
colleagues that surprised me. 

The first objection raised was this: Texas 
architecture is too young to take a leadership 
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efore naturally assume a leadership po: 
؟‎ point of view, however, fails to 
knowledge the leadership of our cohort-in- 
e, California. Chicago, founded in 1833, 
s already beginning to vie with New York 
architectural preeminence after a scant 50 
s of existence. Dallas, Austin, and Houston 
roughly as old as Chicago; San Antonio is 
More than a century older. The time argument 
doesn't seem to me to hold up 
The other argument against Texas’ potential 
"for leadership was based on the current eco- 
omic downtown, which, it was said, would 
take Texans out of the running nationally. 


Is? Again, examples dispel the strength of such 
an argument. The Weimar Republic of Germany 
after World War I was one of the most produc- 
live incubators of architectural leadership of the 
entury, even though the Weimar Republic has 


e Californians of the early part of the century 
were never beneficiaries of great building 
‘booms. In fact, their workloads were often 

spotty. The message for us is that idea booms 
are often countercyclical with business booms, 
and that quantity of building is not a prerequisite 
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become an exemplar of economic desperation. 


TOP and ABOVE: A residence in Austin, by John McClelland, Houston 


ABOVE and BOTTOM: A residence in Austin, by James Coote 


for quality of building. We have benefited from 
an unprecedented building boom in the past dec- 
ade, but its subsidence need not reverse our 
course. Continuing toward greater leadership 
could significantly contribute to creating a 
broader base for architectural practice in the 
state and thereby act to ameliorate radical fluc- 
tuations in the future. Architects in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and California are less depen- 
dent on local economic conditions than firms in 
Texas, because they tap a broader base. 


Paul Hex 
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Arlington Court, Houston, by William F. Stern Associates 


The advances of architecture in Texas over 
the past 15 years are impressive, but they have 
raised the ante for practice of architecture in the 
state. Clearly, fine and influential buildings can 
spring from this soil. If they fail to, our commit- 
ment and resolve must be brought into question. 


Award-winning architect Lawrence W. Speck is 
principal in the Austin firm Lawrence W. Speck 

Associates and Roland G. Roessner Centennial 
Professor of Architecture at the University of 
Texas at Austin. 


O'Connor Residence, Concan, by Taft Architects, Houston 
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EXHIBITION, continued from 
page 32 


ME LEADING TEXAS FIRMS 


ay Bailey Architects, Houston 


Howard Barnstone Architects, 
Houston, and Robert Jackson, 
۱۱۱۱۱۱۵۵۸۸, Austin 


Hinek Atkinson Vernooy, Austin 


Cannady, Ryan & Jackson, 
Viclitects, Houston 

Ford, Powell & Carson, San 
Antonio 


Clovis Heimsath Associates, 
Austin 

Ihe Oglesby Group, Dallas 
Andrew Perez Associates, San 
Antonio 


amore. Owings & Merrill, 
Houston 


Alan Taniguchi Associates, 
Nustin 


Charles Tapley Associates, 
Houston 


Frank Welch Associates, Dallas 
EMERGING TEXAS VOICES 


là mes Coote, Austin 


lohn McClelland, Houston 


Lawrence W. Speck Associates, 


Austin 

Villiam F. Stern & Associates, 
Houston 

Valt Architects, Houston 

Peter Waldman, Waldman and 
Genik, Houston 
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Philip Mahla's proposal, model 


Philip Mahla' s proposal, first-floor plan 


Farzad Borownand's proposal, site plan and section 


STUDENTS WHOSE 
PROPOSALS FOR A NEW 
HUNTINGTON ART GALLERY 
WILL BE DISPLAYED 


University of Texas at Austin 


Lou Kimbell 

Meri Felt 

Farzad Boroumand 
Sybil Case 

Wade Wells 


Rice University 


Paolo Sant’ Ambrogio 
Philip Mahla 

Derek Dutton 

Brian Cornelius 


Misami Yonezawa 
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RICHARD PAYNE’S 
UNFINISHED SENTENCES 


by Elizabeth Sasser 


The work of photographer 
Richard Payne is changing. 
Where once, Payne says, he 
treated buildings as isolated 
objects, he now strives to 
capture the rich interaction 
of building and context. 


FACING PAGE: Payne's photograph 
of the Franklin Bank, Houston, revels 
in detail, from metope to Budweiser 
can 


or 20 years, architect and photographer 

Richard Payne has created striking 

photographic images that have enabled 

spectators to participate in the revela- 
tion of architecture. The many people who have 
seen his pictures have shared his understanding, 
and have had the built environment transformed 
from a thing seen in passing to something under- 
stood and enjoyed on its own terms. Like archi- 
tecture itself, however, Payne has seen transfor- 
mation in his work—in the final image he creates 
and the reason he creates it. 

Payne, who says his underlying goal has 
evolved from presenting a building as "object" 
to showing it within the visual influence of its 
environment, explains that he does not interpret 
his subjects. Instead he concentrates on the pre- 
sentation. "I can't disclose the nature of architec- 
ture, if I set out to make an artistic image," he 
says. "The architectural photographer is selec- 
tive, but does not interpret. He must be aware, 
but awareness is not interpretation. If I let per- 
sonal feelings enter into it, it would be a disser- 
vice to the architecture and the architect. My 
approach, then, is purely a matter of presenta- 
tion. If there's an art in it, it's a joint effort 
between me and the architect, past or present. 
We've gotten together and we've made this 
image that is more dependent on the architect 
than on the photographer." 

Payne admits, however, that if simple presen- 
tation were all there was to it, any competent 
technician could photograph buildings 
adequately. But would the result be a great 
photograph? “I think there is an intuitive sense, 
of which the photographer may or may not be 
aware, that makes the difference hetween a 
beautiful photograph and an acceptable presen- 
tation," he says. "Maybe it's experience or the 
ahility to see more keenly. . . After 20 years, 

I know if I get to a place at a certain time certain 
things will happen. Joy comes when you are 
aware that all buildings—even ugly ones—are 
beautiful at certain moments, under certain light 
conditions. You have to learn that to present the 
real meat of a building you must work with 


light—that’s all you've got. If you're optimistic 
and you believe a building is beautiful, or will 
be at a particular time of day, you know you 
must be there at that moment." 

"The right moment!" was the caption Payne 
used for his photograph of Johnson and Burgee's 
Transco Tower in Houston, which he caught in 
a burst of sunlight through the cloudy sky. "If 
a photographer," Payne observes, "can take a 
picture that is so strong that it makes people 
aware that an architect designed this structure, 
it may in some smail way heighten an appreci- 
ation of the architecture and the architect. 

I keep trying to make photographs of buildings 
more revealing without having to be trick y . . 
l am happy to say that I'm continually learning. 

Just as the architectural profession has under- 
gone changes during the last two decades, 
Payne’s concepts as a photographer have con- 
stantly developed. He points out that many 
architectural photographers were educated 
according to Modernist precepts in the era of 
Gropius and Mies van der Rohe, when “huild- 
ings were conceived and designed primarily as 
objects. . . . The design, and more importantly, 
the analysis of the design work, [was] based on 
visuals [produced] in the office, detached from 
context, small in scale, two dimensional, and 
strongly connected to [the] ego of would-be 
artists. . Land my colleagues have tended 
as photographers to view buildings as objects, 

a à sort of pure form’ devoid of the visual 
influences of their environent. The result is often 
imagery that falls short of the great potential of 
photography to communicate the drama and 
beauty of architecture. We should and must 
develop attitudes about our work that permit us 
to provide the link between drawings and the 
real buildings. Only photography makes this 
possible." 

Payne recalls a Time magazine cover showing 
Philip Johnson with a small model of the AT&T 
Building in his hand. Long before the building 
was underway, it had already been judged; the 
critiques were based upon models, photographs 
of models, or drawings. “If Ada Louise Huxta- 
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Says Payne: “To present a building you must 
work with light—that's all you've got.” 


ABOVE: Payne says his photograph of Pennzoil Place, 
Houston, is “architecture incorrectly interpreted as object.” 
RIGHT: Transco Tower, Housion, was shot "at the right 
moment." 
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ble [then the architecture critic of the New York 
Times| could have stood with me for four or 
five hours on the roof of the ABC Building and 
watched the AT&T Tower move under the light 
of Manhattan,” says Payne, “her opinion could 
not have been the same. She might have been 
equally negative. but she could not have avoided 
the connection of the new building with its com- 
plex site.” 

The importance of a different kind of visual 
information was emphasized by the work Payne 
did for the “Creating Tomorrow's Heritage" 
exhibition, which was sponsored by TSA in 
1983. In photographing J. Riely Gordon's Ellis 
County Courthouse in Waxahachie, for exam- 
ple, Payne did not exclude everything except 
the structure. Instead, his photograph 
demonstrates the importance of including those 
things appropriate to an understanding of the 
architecture—"'its dominance and significance 
to the people who love it." The contrast between 
the photographic record of the courthouse and 
Payne's admired and praised “logo” for Pennzoil 
Place in Houston, designed by Johnson/Burgee 
and built in 1976, is startling. Payne says, in 
retrospect, that the Pennzoil photograph “is 
architecture incorrectly interpreted as an ‘ob- 
ject’ not only removed as much as possible 
from Houston's urban scene but seen from a 
vantage point impossible for anyone else to 
achieve." By comparison, the TSA “Tomor- 
row's Heritage" project led Payne, as he phrases 
it, "to humanize and localize my work." 

This process of discovery was given an unex- 
pected jolt by the request to do the photography 
for Historic Galveston, which was published in 
1985 and includes an essay by Geoffrey Leaven- 
worth. When Jerry Herring, the Houston-based 
graphic designer and publisher, asked Payne to 


do the photographs. Payne assumed that he 
would represent the city's buildings in context, 
commenting "on the nature of the city." This 
assumption was incorrect; Herring wanted a 
"beautiful book" that was "upbeat," not a docu- 
ment about the social and economic aspects of 
the island's past. Payne admits that he was trou- 
bled. Herring was convincing, however, and the 
work went forward. The resulting book, with 
its large-scale photographs of handsome details 
from Galveston's architectural heritage, none 
shown in context, is a celebration of textural 
richness, a revelation of what craftsmen created 
with their hands and skills. Although the pictures 
appear to have been cropped ( only a portion of 
the image area used), they were actually printed 
just as they were shot. 

For Payne, the pictures reflect "the very guts 
of the buildings." Asa result of the superb print- 
ing used for the book, people can look not only 
at the mortar joints but at the grains of sand in 
the mortar, at the nail holes, and at the peeling 
paint. Each stone or brick or molding reveals 
the labor of human hands. 

"This," Payne says, "scemed very noble to 
me during those weeks I spent in Galveston. It 
was a real eye opener. Through detail one can 
look closely at how a building is made. It's a 
new way of seeing architecture for me and it's 
appropriate at a time when there is a shift to 
Post-Modernism, in which ornament and detail 
and color play a major part." 

Adds Payne: "I feel comfortable using both 
an environmental context"—this is brilliantly 
illustrated in his photograph of White House 
Ruin at Canyon de Chelly —“or stressing details 
which show people things they might not see or 
be aware of, even if they worked in the build- 
ing." This emphasis on detail is certainly the 
case in Payne's photograph—from metope to 
Budweiser—of the entry to the Franklin Build- 
ing in Houston. The photographer believes that 
"photography is an activity through which you 
make discoveries and show what you discover 
to others." 

Since September 1986, Payne's photographic 
discoveries have been made in France. He has 
received a grant to spend a year in Paris at the 
American Center in the company of 199 other 
artists from around the world. The grant is, in 
part, the result of an exhibition of Houston's 
architecture created and assembled by Payne 
and bis students at the University of Houston 
College of Architecture. 

A discussion of the photographer's work 
would be incomplete without reference to his 
belief in teaching and the pride he takes in his 
pupils. Payne asserts that, at a time when much 
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of what we know of world architecture depends 
upon the camera, photography should be a man- 
tory course in every school of architecture. 
He believes photography is the best way “to 
introduce students to issues such as human and 
urban scale, the effects of light, the habits of 
people, their circulation and responses to archi- 
tecture. None of this can really be demonstrated 
in the studio." 

Payne's own study and work in France include 
an investigation of the legacy of the French pho- 
teprapher Eugene Atget (1857-1927). Payne 
enthusiastically describes his responses to 
Myet's imagery of "the great vistas of Paris" 
ind the quiet intimacy of "the lovely reflecting 
pools" and trees at St. Cloud. 

Says Payne, “I am absolutely enthralled with 
et es work, and one of the reasons I'm going 
lo France is to stand in exactly the same spot 
hie did and test my vision with his to see why 
he did what he did. He was, for one thing, more 

aware of the frame than I have been; aware 
of... what the edges of the photo do—what 
۱۱۱۳۱۷ encompass and what. . should be left to 
implication beyond the edges. I have tended to 
make photos which are closed or contained. I 
have forced the eye to the center. In a very real 
ense this limits the implication of what may lie 
beyond the edges of the picture. Atget's photos 
were often open— just the opposite. There is a 
preater tendency toward [an implied] larger 
space and often an understanding of what that 
must be even though you can't see it. This 

spands the viewer's perception." 

Defining his new challenge, Payne says that, 
Learning from Atget, I hope to make photo- 
raphs that are more like unfinished sentences— 

hut ones whose endings you feel and under- 


stand." — 


Elizabeth Sasser, Ph.D., is a professor in the 
fexas Tech University College of Architecture. 


Payne calls the White House ruins at Canyon de Chelly "the ultimate place and building combination." 


Courthouse Square, Waxahachie 
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PRACTICE, continued from page 29 


him more money and work on Emerald 
Oaks. 

Stehling hung on as work on Emerald 
Oaks and Medical Center Condominiums 
ground toa halt. The turning point came 
when an engineering firm sued Clark and 
Casperone for non-payment, and the 
Dallas developers turned and brought suit 
against Stehling, claiming he should have 
paid the bill. The architect said he was 
stunned. “I waited a year for my money, 
and suddenly | was sued by Clark and 
Casperone. I couldn't believe it,” he says. 
"When they sued me. I had to fight back.” 

Stehling's lawyer, Houston attorney 
Kenneth Mahand, says Stehling, like 
many architects, was reluctant to bring 
suit for several reasons: he did not want 
to offend the developers, create a reputa- 
tion for himself as litigious, or prevent 
bimself from obtaining more work on that 
development and others in tbe future. 

Mahand, who has represented several 
architects, says Stehling's attitude toward 
using the courts is prevalent among archi- 
tects, and contributes to architects’ diffi- 
culty in receiving payment for completed 


work. “Other people (laborers and 
suppliers) have stepped up and said, ‘I 
want my money, let's have it. Because 
architects hold back, he says, they have 
"developed a reputation for being a real 
soft touch. I think as a result a lot of archi- 
tects have taken a rea! licking." 

Contributing to the problem, says the 
attorney, is that as far as building and 
construction is concerned, architects lack 
the traditional protection afforded others 
in the industry. 

"The architect just doesn't have the pro- 
tection he needs. If they just draw the 
plans, architects don't have any lien rights 
unless they also supervise construction,” 
Mahand says. He adds that everyone 
involved in a project, from the bank to 
the laborers, can file a lien except the 
architect. 

"This is a very fundamental deficiency 
in our lien laws," he says. 

Mahand names three reasons architects 
fare poorly in court: 

* Reluctance to file suit for fear of 
offending the developer and out of concern 
that they will develop a reputation for 
being litigious; 

* Insufficient lien rights; and, 


* Reluctance to testify on behalf of other 
architects for the same reasons they would 
not file suit. 

Mahand says that in Stehling's case, 
Clark and Casperone are currently 
negotiating a related case involving sev- 
eral financial institutions and that he is 
trying to arrange for Stehling's fees to be 
part of the settlement. “It seems a little 
unfair that the banks will get their money 
back and the architects and engineers who 
did the work won't get any money." 

Stehling admits the ordeal has taken its 
toll on him, since it caused him to lose 
his firm and “took 10 years out of my 
professional life." Today he lives in San 
Antonio and works as an employee of a 
local development company. because, 
"basically, between the two clients | lost 
everything ۱ had." Even so, the architect 
says he is down but not out. He currently 
has seven other lawsuits against the 
developers of Emerald Oaks for a total of 
approximately $3.5 million, “and I 
expects to win them all,” he says. 


—Charles E. Gallatin 
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pany whose ex- 


istence grew from the 
need to provide cli- 
ents with the tech- 


nical knowledge of how to accomplish their 
communications needs while maintaining de- 
corum, design enthusiasm and maximum 
functionality at a level consistent with their 
available budget. 

Our background is the amalgamation of 12 
years of successful projects in design for cor- 
porate boardrooms, training facilities, market- 
ing centers and special purpose areas. We 
often work with architects on controls, 
acoustics, audio visual system 
design, motorized walls 
and curtains and 
user-requested | e 
custom 
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gadgets. Our knowledge of construction pro- 
cesses saves time and ultimately the owner's 
money. We also have a vast knowledge of 
available products and sophisticated tech- 
niques. In short, we know how to compliment 
function with form. Contact us to see if we can 
complement you in 


designing to 
your client's \ 
need. 


PRAN, ING 


The Communications People 
145 N. Castell 

New Braunfels, Texas 78130 
512 625-2376 800 292-1165 
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MEWS, continued from page 26 


frm the original Fairmount facade, cul- 


inating in a single-story portion in line 
with the German-English School and 
allowing the required porte cochere to be 
placed in front of the new wing. The orig- 
inal balconies of the Fairmount provided 
in appropriate source for design of the 
new porte cochere. The resulting “old” 
new porte cochere continues the line of 
the new" old balconies of the original 
hulling, tying the whole composition 
topether. 

Ihe most controversial aspect of the 
project, according to Alamo Architects, 
has been use of two colors of brick on the 
new fTacades. "There was never any ques- 
ton about using brick for the new build- 
ing,” says architect Irby Hightower, 

however, controversy arose when we 
decided to combine the two colors found 

in the old Fairmount in the new facades.” 

I his enabled the designers to refer to the 
old elevations but not to literally copy 
them. The mixture of two colors reflects 
ihe intentional complexity present in the 
new Fairmount. The brick pattern and 
olor helps to mark the transition from the 


old Fairmount to the new Fairmount. The 
use of two colors of brick also underscores 
the importance of the exposed joint where 
the street facade of the original Fairmount 
(in red brick) meets the side wall (in yel- 
low brick), also the point where the facade 
of the new wing begins. The new facade 
folds back, revealing the yellow brick of 
the original wall. Thus, the point where 
the two buildings meet is where both the 
similarities and differences of the two 
become clear. 

Stylistic issues aside, the importance of 
the project lies in the fact that it occurred 
at all. If the Fairmount had been torn 
down, few would have missed it. The fact 
that a small group of industrious people 
had a vision and were stubborn enough to 
see it through made the difference in this 
important historic-preservation project. 


—Leonard Lane 
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FORT WORTH CHAPTER SELECTS 
AWARD-WINNING PROJECTS 


A total of four award-winning projects 


PLAN TO BUILD WIT 
DRICON' 
FIRE RETARDANT 
TREATED WOOD 
Get the design flexibility of 
wood and the insurance 
advantage of steel. DRICON 
is patented and its 
formulation retards the 
spread of common fire. Plus, 
DRICON is rot and termite 
resistant. You owe it to your 
clients to find out about 
DRICON. (UL Inspected) 


Call 800-392-1612 


FOR BROCHURE WATE 
HCS 
12229 Almeda Rd. 
Houston, Tx. 77045 
MANUFACTURERS AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PRESSURE TREATED 
LUMBER 
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PRAN ON 
CONTRACTING 


Sophisticated boardrooms, training facilities 
and special purpose areas throughout Texas 
have audio visual and teleconferencing sys- 
tems installed by Pran. On-time and on-bud- 
get. Our installation quality and techniques 
withstand the test of time with thousands of 
hours of dependable operation. We start with 
the highest quality components 


Custom designing and building offers the op- 
portunity to make it flawless. We know the 
best components cost more; we also know the 


wants is what 
we offer. 
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cost of system failure during important pre- 
sentations. Our focus is toward longevity, 
expandability and ease of use. Because we 
can customize, clients never have to settle for 
just an off-the-shelf arrangement. What the 
client wants is what the client gets. Contact us 
to see if what your client 


PRAN, INC 


The Communications People 
145 N. Castell 
New Braunfels, Texas 78130 


512 625-2376 800 292-1165 
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Solving 

a natural 
dilemma with 
fire-treated 
cedar shingles. 


Fire. It's the ultimate nightmare. And when 
you've solved every other problem in a project, 
it's the last thing you want to worry about. But 
for Richmond Rossi Montgomery Architects, it 
actually was. 

Their primary problem was to build a busi- 
ness and professional complex on a virtually 
unbuildable site—and at the same time main- 
tain the nalural harmony of the environment. 
The solution was a design lor a series ol grace- 
fully shingled pyrarnids with gently sloping 
roofs, The only fly in the ointment was the Class 
B fire code requirement for the roofs. Bul since 
cedar shingles and shakes can be pressure 
treated to meet fire retardancy specifications, 
that dilemma was easily solved. 

For information on fire treated red cedar 
shakes and shingles write for our free brochure 
"For The Root You Really Want" 

Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake 
Bureau, 515-116th Ave, NE, Suite 275, 

Bellevue, WA 98004 


These labels on 

the bundles ol 

red cedar shingles 
and shakes are 

your guarantee of 
Bureau-graded quality. 
insist on them 


The Promontory, San Luis Obispo, C 
Richmond Rossi Montgomery Architec 


Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Burea 
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were selected from 33 entries representing 
14 architectural firms in the 1986 Design 
Awards competition of the Fort Worth 
Chapter/AlA. 

The four awards are comprised of one 
Honor Award, two Merit Awards, and 
one Citation Award. Jurors for the 1986 

ontest were Frank Kelly, FAIA, of Sikes 
lennings Kelly of Houston; Joseph 
Mashburn, an assistant professor of archi 
tecture at Texas A&M University: and 
loan Jasper of Gwathmey Siegel & Asso 
ciates Architects in New York. 

he Honor Award went to architect Jim 
Bransford of Bransford Architects and his 
wife Patty for the renovation and expan 
sion of their home in Fort Worth. 

l'wo Merit Awards were given for 
projects located in Fort Worth: the Asso 
cited General Contractors Office Build 
ing and the Main Station Unlimited. The 
ard forthe AGC Office Building went 
io architect Kirk Voich Gist of Fort Worth 
Ihe award for Main Station Unlimited, a 
renovation and adaptation, went to Hal Main ۱ Unlimited. Fort Worth 
bach, John and Dietz-Architects, also of 
Fort Worth. E. Karl Dietz served as 
purtner-in-charge and project designer teet Hm Branstord forthe Ginsburg Resi- pleted in the spring of 1984. 

The Citation Award also went to archi dence in Port Worth, a new home com- —CEG 


WHEN THE CHIPS ARE DOWN... 


Man Word Residence. Fort Worth 


Ginsburg Residence, Fort Worth 


om Fhe hospital identifica- 
claim pay- "C “tion card carried by partici- 
ment, usually with- C". Mint in the Texas Society of Ar- 
in 48 hours of receipt, — chitects Group Insurance Program 
is an outstanding feature guarantees coverage for eligible ex- 
of the TSA Group Insur enses for the first two days of hospital 
ance Program. nfinement, generally allowing entry 
Participants in the TSA program usé Without delays. 
personal hospital identification Gamay | You're an AIA person with a real name, 
personal insurance certificati omplete not a number, with AA&C. Personal atten- 
information material, and ۲ Hon is only a toll free phone call away to 
response. 1/800/854-0491. 


¿A Association Administrators & Consultants, Inc. 
E ۳7 19000 MacArthur Boulevard, Suite 500, Irvine, CA 5 
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Interior products for the architect, 
specifier and interior designer 


For further information on any of the 
showrooms listed in the ad, pledse cir- 
cle the reader inquiry number. If you 
would like information from a specific 
showroom, please indicate so on the 
reader inquiry card. 
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Craftsman Fumiture, Gordon Interna- 
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ENERGY AWARDS PROGRAM 
HONORS SIX PROJECTS 


Two Awards of Excellence and four 
Awards of Merit have been awarded in 
TSA’s first Energy Awards Program. 
Award of Excellence winners are 
Thanksgiving Tower, Dallas, by Harwood 
K. Smith & Partners, Inc.. Dallas: and 
the Cable private library, Austin by Law- 
rence W. Speck Associates, Austin. 

McKittrick Richardson Wallace, Hous- 
ton, won Awards of Merit for League City 
Intermediate School, League City, and 
Allen F. Labay Junior High School, Hous- 
ton. L.M. Holder, III, Inc., Austin, won 
Merit Awards for the Burleson residence, 
Kerr County, and the Holmes residence, 
Austin. 


The Chrysler Technology Center, by CRS Sirrine, will cost an estimated $675 million 


LIN PROGRESS Mas 


CHRYSLER TECHNOLOGY Detroit, Mich. , has chosen Houston-based 
CENTER, AUBURN HILLS, CRS Sirine, Inc., to provide master- 

MICHIGAN; planning. architectural, engineering. and 

CRS SIRRINE, INC., HOUSTON program-management-assistance services 

for the Chrysler Technology Center, to be 

Chrysler. the automotive piant in located approximately 20 miles north of 


Available February 15. 


1987 TSA HANDBOOK 


m The only roster of Texas architecture firms 


m The only roster of members of the Texas 
Society of Architects— 8546 of the state's 
registered architects 

Complete listings by city and region— 
contains the firm name, architect's name, 
mailing address and phone number 


Order your copy by sending a check for $45 
to: Texas Society of Architects, 1400 
Norwood Tower, Austin, Texas 78701. 


Cable private library, Austin 
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Detroit on a 504-acre site near the town 
of Auburn Hills. 

The facility, a new center for Chrysler's 
engineering and research work, is one of 
the largest architectural projects underway 
in the country, and it is Chrysler's largest- 
ever investment in a non-manufacturing 
facility. The project will cost an estimated 
$675 million. 

Designed to serve 6,000 employees, 
the development includes 2.5 million 
square feet of laboratory, office, and con- 
stmction space, as well as 2.17 million 
square feet of parking. 

CRS Sirrine developed a master plan 
around skylit cross-axes that join a central 
"technology plaza" to four office/labora- 
tory wings, each with a distinct character. 
The center will include offices, labora- 
tories, studios, a training center, à com- 
puter center, a pilot-plant area, and testing 
facilities, as well as an adjacent "supplier 
park" for the offices of companies working 
with Chrysler. Except for the Chrysler 
pylon marking the entrance and two tall 
octagonal skylights over nodes of activity, 
the facility will sit quietly in its park-like 
setting. 

Chrysler hopes to achieve a number of 
goals in the reorganization that will 
accompany construction of the new facil- 
ity, including: 

* Establishing “an image of world-class 
performance in an exciting and stimulating 
work environment, while preserving and 
enhancing the natural landscape features 
of the sile;" 

* Unifying design and testing currently 
spread over a number of sites; 

* Bringing production workers and 
suppliers in on new-model design; 

* Increasing the number of parallel pro- 
cesses in design; and 

* Creating à new relationship between 
employees and management, fostering 
face-to-face communication. 

Paul Kennon, FAIA, president of CRS 
Sirrine and head of design, recalls that he 
started his career with Eero Saarinen, 
architect of the landmark General Motors 
Technical Center, which was completed 
in 1956. He looks on the Chrysler Tech- 
nology Center as the opportunity to create 
à project of similar significance. 

The first phase of the project will be 
finished in late 1988, and the second phase 
will be finished in early 1990. 

—JWB 
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a dren's Museum (designed by Gensler 


THREE NEW CULTURAL 
FACILITIES IN HOUSTON 


National attention will be focused on 
the cultural life of Houston in 1987 when 
the new Wortham Theatre and the Menil 
Museum open. But these two facilities, 
albeit large and potentially of international 
stature, are not the only game in town. 

Three smaller arts facilities, either 
planned or recently completed, show that 
a number of other arts organizations con- 
tinue to contribute to the city's cultural 
life, even in today's uneasy economic cli- 
mate. They are STAGES Theater, the 
Houston Ballet Academy, and The Art 
League of Houston. 

STAGES, designed by W.O. Neuhaus 
Associates of Houston, is located in the 
Star Engraving Building, a Spanish Revi- 
val structure overlooking Allen Parkway 
and Buffalo Bayou that was designed by 
R.D. Steele in 1929, and which had been 
abandoned for almost 20 years. In addition 
to STAGES, the building houses a Chil- 


Houston Ballet Academy 


Art League of Houston, model 


Associates) and several office suites, 
including those of Neuhaus Associates. 

The STAGES program called for both 
a theater-in-the-round and a thrust-stage 
theater, with combined seating for 500. 
Both had to fit in the existing warehouse 
space, with its 20-foot column grid. A 
prefabricated metal roof was added over 
the thrust-stage theater to accommodate 
larger sets. Since the two tbeaters often 
have plays running at the same time, sound 
dampening was an important requirement. 
Costume shop, dressing rooms, and 
administrative offices are on the second 
floor. On the ground floor, both theaters 
share auxiliary services and a long lobby 
defined by a central ticket booth and a 
series of arches. A neon-lit, freestanding 
portal faces Allen Parkway. 

Like STAGES, the Houston Ballet 
Academy on West Gray, completed in late 
1984, is both a renovation and an 
important cultural center between 
Montrose and Buffalo Bayou. Ray Bailey 
Architects, Inc. (Matt Starr, project 
designer; Ray Leiker, project architect), 
transformed a bulky tilt-wall dress-factory 
building into a light, two-story studio/ 
academy/ workshop, using exposed gable 
trusses to raise the roof and span the full 
98-foot width of the building and adding 
skylights in five of the six studios. The 
largest studio—the same size as the stage 
at Jones Hall, where the company per- 
forms—can be converted into a 320-seat 
theater. The exterior was renovated by 
adding metal panels, awnings, and glass 
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at the major entries. Public and private 
spaces are delineated through the use of 
lighting and different floor tile patterns. 

W.O. Neuhaus Associates is also the 
architect of a third facility planned for the 
north Montrose area, the new headquarters 
of the Art League of Houston. 

Neuhaus Associates was chosen from 
among 28 firms in a competition spon- 
sored by the Art League. The four other 
finalists in the competition were Ray 
Bailey Architects, Inc.; Gensler and Asso- 
ciates, Architects; McKittrick Richardson 
Wallace Architects, Inc.; and Barry 
Moore-Team HOU, a collaboration, 

The program called for a building of 
20,000 square feet on a 25,000-square- 
foot lot on Montrose Boulevard, to pro- 
vide space for administration, exhibitions, 
and teaching, along with parking for 40 
cars. In addition, the project was to con- 
tinue implementation of a revitalization 
plan for the northern end of Montrose, 
providing a framework for other develop- 
ment in the area to follow. 

Neuhaus Associates planned a three- 
story building with rooftop skylights. 
Most of the studios, under curved open 
trusses, are on the third floor, to take 
advantage of the northern light and natural 
ventilation. “Noisy” areas—sculpture, 
ceramics, jewelry, and woodshop—are 
on the first floor, providing access to mate- 
rials and views of two landscaped court- 
yards, The exhibit galleries are on two 
floors, linked spatially and visually by an 
internal stairway. The major gallery, on 
the second floor, has damper-controlled 
northern light from a variety of windows. 
An auditorium on the first floor has sepa- 
rate entrances, permitting use for commu- 
nity groups when other League facilities 
are closed. The facility, planned for com- 
pletion in late 1987, is inviting and alive 
to the possibilities of interaction. It fits 
well with the Art League's intention to 
attract students of all ages, backgrounds, 
and levels of expertise. 


-JWB 


SCHOOLS SS 


The School of Architecture at the 
University of Texas at Austin has estab- 
lished the John S. Chase Endowed Presi- 
dential Scholarship, which has been 
funded by $27,050 in gifts and pledges. 
Chase received a master’s degree in archi- 
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tecture from UT Austin in 1952. He is 
chairman of the board of John S. Chase 
Architect, Inc., in Houston. 


Ten students from Texas A&M 
University were awarded an Honorable 
Mention in the Charles E. Peterson draw- 
ings competition, sponsored by the His- 
toric American Buildings Survey of the 
National Park Service. The students were 
Lauri Floth, Paninee Kenny, Andrew Ray, 
Sukking Yiu, Lyn Thomas, Kate Gibbons 
Klein, Michael Marshall, Chinasek Tan- 
dikul, Bobby Thomas, and Cathy Wilson. 
Their submission was the Hammond 
House in Calvert. 


Architectural students at Texas Tech 
University have painted a mural on 1,150 
square feet of corridor wall in the base- 
ment of the Administration Building. The 
mural depicts architectural details of the 
Spanish Renaissance Administration 
Building, constructed in 1924-25 as one 
of the institution's first buildings. The 
image is the work of 20 students enrolled 
in a seminar for the study of architecture 
as an aspect of culture. 


TEXAS COUNCIL 

OF ENGINEERING LABORATORIES 
PO. Box 572 

Austin, Texas 78767 


"Assuring Quality In Construction" 


Amarillo Testing & Engineering, Inc. 
Baker-Shiflett, Inc 

Brytest, Inc. 

Coastal Testing Laboratory 

Dyess Testing Laboratory, Inc. 
East Texas Testing Laboratory, Inc. 
Geotest Engineering, Inc. 

Gull Coast Testing Laboratory 
Haynes, Hollon & Associates, Inc. 
Hooper & Associates, Inc. 

Maxim Engineers, Inc. 

McClelland Engineers, Inc. 

Murillo Engineering, Inc. 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 
Professional Service Industries, Inc. 
Raba-Kistner Consultants, Inc. 
Rone Engineers, Inc. 

Soil Mechanics Incorporated 
Southern Inspection Service, Inc. 
Southwestern Laboratories, Inc. 
Terra Testing, Inc. 

Texas Testing Laboratories, Inc 
Trinity Engineering Testing Corp. 
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FOR ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


AEPEX is for architects and 
engineers who need the 
pertormance ol a professional project 
management and accounting PC 
soltware system that's fast, easy, 
flexible. 

AEPEX puts you in control of your 
business...helping you improve cash 
flow, enhance production, reduce 
time tracking jobs, and increase 
profits. 

AEPEX streamlines your practice. 
Time sheets are transformed into 
payroll checks, project reports, client 
billings. 

AEPEX helps you manage your 
bottom line with the financial 
information you need to keep your 
firm on track. 

Call us today for more information 
about AEPEX, Your Camplete System 
irom Timberline Systems. 


12 VERSATILE SOFTWARE 
3033 ۲۸۱۱/۱۱۱۷, Suite 207 
ل‎ ve "exis 004 


713:526-1450 


Your single source for SOFTWARE, 
Computers, Printers, SYSTEM 
IMPLEMENTATION ant TRAINING 


TWEE. 


AUTHORIZED 
DEALER 
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MILLER 
BLUEPRINT CO. 


501 West 6th St. 
Austin, Tx. 78768 


912/478-8793 
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EVENTS "| — 


Through Jan. 31: “Market Square Park 
Proposals," schemes developed by Jeffrey 
Karl Ochsner Associates, the Downtown 
Houston Association, and the Houston 
Parks and Recreation Department for the 
design of historic Market Square. Work 
by Malou Flato, Paul Hester, Doug Hollis, 
James Surls, and Richard Turner will also 
be shown. Al the Diverse Works Gallery, 
214 Travis in Houston. 


Through January: "Best of Best: 
A National Design Exhibition," features 
30 top American graphic designers as 
selected by a nominating committee of 
respected and distinguished designers. 
The exhibit is organized and sponsored by 
the Art League of Houston. At INNOVA. 
20 Greenway Plaza in Houston. 


Jan. 29: "What Could Be in Architec- 
ture," a pancl discussion at CONDES 87, 
the Dallas Market Center Contract Design 
Show. Texas architect Peter Jay Zweig is 
a panelist, along with Stanley Abercrom- 
bie, Michael Graves, Ettore Sottsass, and 
James Wines. Panel members will present 
personal views on what they would like 
to see or believe could happen in architec- 
ture. From 6:30 to 8 p.m. in the Great 


Schumacher has been selected by the 
Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation to intro- 
duce a collection of decorative textiles. 
carpets, wallcoverings, and sheer case- 
ment panels that were either designed by 
Wright himself or drawn from his exten- 
sive oeuvre. Shown is the "Bogk House 
Design" rug, an adaption of one of 
Wright's original designs created for the 
Bogk House of Milwaukee, Wis., (1916). 
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Klimanorm U.S.A. introduces 
"klimanorm," a concrete building product 
composed of 70 percent air. The oversized 
white block is lightweight, can be sawed, 
and produces R factors of 22 to 30 in 
standard-size residential walls. The block 
is so precisely cut that glue, not mortar, 
is used during construction. For more 
information circle number 35 on the reader 
inquiry card. 


Maison Moderne and Optical Devices 
Inc., have developed a polarized filter for 
skylights. The filters, without blocking 
the view, control the amount of light that 
can enter, are completely variable, and 
employ electronic remote control. For 
more information circle number 33 on the 
reader inquiry card. 


The “New Club" sofa, developed by 
Domus Italia Inc., offers a new alterna- 
tive to the classic high-back sofa. The 
armchair and two- and thrce-seat sofas 
offer classic proportions with medium- 
scale dimensions to work anywhere. For 
more information circle number 34 on the 
reader inquiry card. 
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SALES OFFICES 


WEST COAST OFFICE 

Los Angeles 

119 West Bellevue Drive 

Pasadena, CA 91105 

Ken Jordan — 118001325-5311 in Calif. 
H800/245-5547 all other states 


San Francisco 

57 Post Street, Suite 710—715 
San Francisco, CA 94104 
Warren De Graff 415/492-6794 


EAST COAST OFFICE 
New York 
28 West 44th Si.. Suite 817 


New York, NY 10036 
Bernard P. Gol! 212/840-6220 


REPRINTS 


Reprints of ads and articles that 
appear in Texas Architect are 
available at very reasonable 
prices .. . perfect for use as 
handouts, direct mail pieces or 
promotional literature for your 
firm. 


Prices on request. Call Rob 
Field at 512/478-7386. 
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TEXAS SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
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MUSINGS 


THE PRICE OF FAME 


he New Yorker 

magazine's Talk of 

the Town" section 

recently wrapped its 
loving arms around the decade's 
most celebrated architect, Philip 
Johnson, detailing his daily 
activities as he prepared a design 
as a gift for a New York church 
congregation. 

In the story, Johnson walks 
briskly from apartment to distin- 
guished (elliptical) offices on 
Third Avenue, pausing only to 
sign autographs for members of 
an admiring public. He sits in the 
park, sketching the scene and 
giving birth to an idea. He travels 
to his glass house, where he can 
"get away from the phone, watch 
Dallas on TV," and, incidentally, 
develop his design scheme. 
Finally, he visits a client, with 
whom he has no contract, and 
presents his hard-line drawings 
as a gift. The client sees he has 
no choice but to build, as he has 
just been handed fruits of the 
labor of the most honored and 
sought-after architectural talent 
of our time. 

Wow! What a way to practice 
the second oldest profession. 

The story set me to thinking. 
Philip Johnson has what we all 
want: public and professional 
recognition to the extent that he 
is sought after and never dis- 
puted. The ultimate groove: 
becoming a really important 
architect. Few ever achieve this 
state. ۱ can think of only two from 
Texas who got close, and they 
were never stopped on the street 
for autographs. 

Most of us can only wonder 
about life in fame's upper 
reaches, but then, accustomed as 
we are to groveling at the feet of 
clients, battling with low bidders, 
and suffering the contumely of 
tort attorneys, we are far from 
ready to shonlder the cloak of 
greatness, should it ever fall upon 
us. 

Should it happen, however, 
you can expect your diary to 
include entries as follows: 


JUNE 

٠ AIA announces national design 
award. 

* Have market coordinator book 
East Gallery for exhibit of 
work. 

JULY 

* Agree to speak to National 
Press Club. 

* Call Carson for a couple of 
opening jokes. 

AUGUST 

* Nominated for Gold Medal. 
Assign Michener to prepare bio 
data. 

* Carson jokes lousy—try Joany. 

SEPTEMBER 

* School Board requests inter- 

view. Take Rajneesh Rolls with 

while tires 

Awarded GM plant commis- 

sion. Sell Rolls, Mercedes, and 

Porsche. Disavow friendship 

with Perot. 

* Feeling run down. Sign up for 
October AIA Energy 
workshop. 

OCTOBER 

* Accept Aggie-bonfire responsi- 

bility. Have Red Adair stand 

by. 

Drafting room low on tracing 

paper—buy Ridgways. 

* Rivers material bad—try 

Rickles. 

Need date for State Conven- 

lion—call Loni Anderson. 

NOVEMBER 

* Offered cathedral commission, 
but office lacks religious 
experience. Call Pat Robertson 
for consultation. 

DECEMBER 

* Desperate for speech opener. Is 
D. Braden in Dallas still alive? 
Maybe he can help. 

* Third-party suit surfaces. Get 
Race Horse. 

JANUARY 

* Press club luncheon is huge 
success. Send Braden $5. 

FEBRUARY 

* Pillsbury contacts concerning 
buy-out. Total up assets— 
remember Perot got $750 mil! 

Cam 

Dave Braden is a partner in the 

Dallas firm Dahl/BradeniPTM. 
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R. Greg Hursley, Inc. 4003 Cloudy Ridge Rd. Austin, Texas 78734 512 266-1391 Photographer 


Project: Studio/R. Greg Hursley, Inc. Austin, Tx. 
Architect: J. H. Eccleston Johnston Jr. 
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NO BORED MEETINGS HERE 


On the contrary. Excellence in design, unusual attention to 
details plus state-of-the-art facilities assure favored con- Los Colinas Inn and Conference Center, Irving TX 
sideration of this world-class facility whenever executive Architects: Harwood K. Smith & Partners, Inc 


General Contractor: Austin Commercial, Inc. 
Masonry Contractor: Dee Brown 


meetings are planned. 

Elegant surroundings and upscale personal accommodations 
combine with superb cuisine and the finest in facilities for the 
وت‎ e BORAL HENDERSON 
And all contained within a sleek, contemporary building 

evoking permanence and luxury. 


214/657-3505 


Working with the architect, Boral Henderson Clay Brick 
Factories in Henderson, Marshall, Lindale 


Company met the demanding design and product parameters. 
Kingsize brick units of custom texture and color suggest old- 

world materials updated for today's requirements and pre- BORAL 
ference. ۳۹ 
Since 1946 our east Texas kilns have fired the quality bricks XR. MO 
architects prefer. Whatever you are designing, there is a Boral 
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Henderson style and color to bring your project to life. ee nee ا‎ 


